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little gil 

r teacher. Th 

sed from ere was once a young man, named 
or looked Absalom. He was the son of David, the 


king of the Jewish nation. 
handsome man. 


r absence He was a very 


He was perfectly beauti- 











shoes for ful: from head to foot there was no fault 

' to be found in his appearance. His story 

ayes is told in the Bible, and his great beauty is 

"> 4 there spoken of. But he was not very 

rhts since, fe «00d; and perhaps the story of his life is 

of another told to warn those persons on whom God 

e drunken has bestowed the gift of beauty, that they 

ial for his must not be vain of it, nor think that peo- 

and his ple will care for them because they are 
—_ handsome, unless they are also good. 

Absalom had a quarrel with one of his 

brothers. His brother had injured him, 

- but Absalom ought to have forgiven him, 

H and to have tried to forget what his bro- 


ae 


ther had done. This be did not do, but 











st for two whole years he allowed himself to 
% feel angry against his brother. At last he 
found an occasion to revenge the injury. 
= He invited all his brothers to come to a 
5 feast. His father, who perhaps, knew how 
b. ) violent and wicked he was, told him, he 
was afraid that it would be troublesome to 
Ms him to have so large a party, and that he 
, had better not ask them all to come. Ab- 
. skies— salom insisted, and the brothers all went 
to his feast. He watched for a moment, 
desr, when his brother Amnon, the one who had 
ought, done him an injury, was not thinking of 
ore,— evil, and killed him. The other brothers, 
ght ? in alarm hastened away. King David was 
« much grieved at this, for he loved all his 
hell, children, and he loved Absalom very ten- 
r, ‘ derly, Absalom fled away from Jerusalem, 
a well. 


where his father lived, and was absent a 
an } great while, because he did not dare to see 
his father, after having committed so great 


ince above, asin. Atlast, his father gave him leave 
to return to Jerusalem, but would not per- 
Ly mit him to see him, and he lived two years 


near his father without seeing his face. 
_At last he became very impatient to see 
his father, and he sent for Joab, who was 
afriend to the king, that he might beg him 
to intercede with David to forgive him. 
But Joab, who was himself a violent man, 
and probably knew that if Absalom should 
again see his father, he would be restored 
to his favor, and have power put into his 
ds, which he might not make a good use 
of, paid no attention to his request. Absalom 
Was determined to make him listen to him, 



































and for this purpose, he set fire to a field of 
corn which belonged to Joab. Of course, 
Joab went to ask him why he had done 
such a thing. Thus Absalom gained his 
desire, which was to speak to Joab; but it 
was by violent and wicked means, and 
Joab did not forget it. Absaiom asked 
Joab why he did not beg his father to see 
him, and urged Joab so much, that he 
finally spoke to David about his son, and 
he consented to see him, and was recon- 
ciled to him, and kissed him. 

But, after all this, Absalom was not con- 
tented to sit down quietly, and enjoy all 
the pleasures which the son of a powerful 
king had within his reach; but he collect- 
ed about him men and horses, and showed 
himself often to the people, and told them, 
if he were king, he would be more kind to 
them than his father was; and as he was 
so handsome and spoke so fairly, the peo- 
ple, who were many of them ignorant, 
were led away from their obedience to 
their king. Absalom raised a large army, 
and his poor old father was compelled to 
fly from Jerusalem. But Absalom behaved 
very badly, and the people soon became 
tired of him. The generals of David 
brought his army together, and they fought 
against the army of Absalom. David still 
loved his son so much, that he could not 
bear the thought of his being killed, and he 
gave strict orders to his captains to take 
the young man alive, and not to hurt him. 
Absalom was riding on a mule, and he pas- 
sed under the branches of an oak-tree, and 
his hair which was very thick and long, 
became entangled in the branches of the 
tree, the mule on which he was riding 
went away, and left him hanging there. 
He was discovered by a soldier of the army 
of David, who came and told Joab. Joab 
asked the soldier why he did not kill Ab- 
salom, while he was hanging there; but 
the soldier said he had heard King David 
charge his captains on no account to kill 
the young man. Joab, however probably 
thought, that the best way to put an end 
to the war was to destroy this wicked man, 
who had caused all the trouble. He also, 
probably, remembered the unkind act of 
Absalom, in destroying his corn. Joab 
was, what his master David sometimes 
called him, a man of blood. He was not 
kept back by any tenderness of feeling, but 
he took three darts in his hand, and went 
and pierced Absalom with them, as he 
hung by his hair in the oak, and the young 
man died; and they took him down, and 
buried him under a heap of stones. 

When Absalom was living, he resolved 
to do all he could to cause himself to be 
remembered after his death. In the place 
where the kings of Israel were to be buried 
he built a pillar, which was called by his 
name, because he had no son to come after 
him, and keep up the family. At the time 
when the history of the kings,in the Bible, 
was written, this pillar was still standing ; 
and in the neighborhood of Jerusalem 
there stands a monument, which bears the 
name of ‘* Absalom’s Pillar,” and of which 
the picture placed at the beginning of this 
story, is a representation. This may be 
the same monument which is called, in the 
Book of Kings, ‘* Absalom’s Pillar.” It 
looks as if it may have been decorated in 
later days, and some people think, that 
when our Saviour, Jesus Christ, mentions 
that the Jews garnished the sepulchres of 
those who had died in the old times, he 
migh refer to some modern decorations 
of these old monuments. 

When King David knew his son was 
dead, he mourned for him most bitterly, 
and said, “*O my son Absalom, would to 





God I had died for thee.” So tender is 
the love which parents bear to children, 
even when they are ungrateful and disobe- 
dient. After he had mourned for his son 
many days, Joab went to King David, and 
urged him to abandon his violent grief, and 
to go back to his duties as king of the 
people, who had now returned to his com- 
mand. This the king at first did, though he 
never seems to have entirely forgiven Joab, 
for having, with his own hand, slain his 
son Absalom.—[ Truths and Fables. 








Narrative. 


THE ANTIDOTE. 


‘Mother, I was terribly urged to go to 
the theatre last week,’ said Charles Arnold 
in one of his frequent visits at home. 
‘ Harvey and Brown were going, and they 
are pretty steady fellows, and I[ was really 
half inclined to go.’ 

‘ Well, what saved you?’ 

‘Oh, I knew just how you would look, 
mother dear, and I would rather never see 
a theatre than face that grieved look of 
yours. Mother, the thought of you has 
saved me from many, many, temptations to 
do wrong and if 1 am good for anything, 
when I am a man, I must thank God for 
my mother.’ 

‘Thank God for his preserving grace, 
my dearest Charley, and ask him to give 
you more and more of it.’ 

Not many days after, Mrs. Arnold was 
in company with her son’s employer. 
‘Yourson promises well, Mrs. Arnold,’ 
said he, ‘ he is very accurate, obliging, res- 
pectful—I am somewhat hasty at times, 
and afew days since blamed him severely 
for something which I thought he had 
done wrong. He showed no ill-temper, 
but received it with so much meekness my 
heart smote me. The next day he asked 
me very respectfully if I would inquire ofone 
of the clerks about it, which I did and 
found he had done nothing blameworthy in 
the least. He is a fine boy, madam, a 
very fine boy, and I hope will make as 
good a man as his father.’ 

But a good man Charley was not destined 
to be. Her reward was nearer than she 
thought, and he who had learned of the 
lowly Saviour to be meek and lowly of heart 
was soon to be transplanted to dwell with 
loving and holy ones above. One day he 
returned home unexpectedly, and the first 
glance told his mother he was in trouble. 
‘Mother, I feel really sick. I was sick 
yesterday, but I kept in the store ; but to- 
day I could only go down and see Mr. 
Barker, and tell him I must come home for 
aday or two. Oh, mother, itis a comfort 
to see your dear kind face again,’ said he, 
as she felt his pulse, examined his tongue, 
and inquired how he felt, ‘and perhaps if 
I rest quietly an hour or two this dreadful 
pain in my head will be relieved.’ 

He went to his pleasant chamber, to his 
quiet bed, the physician was summoned, 
and all that skill and the tenderest care 
could do was done, but he rapidly drew 
near the grave. He was patient, gentle, 
grateful, beautiful, upon that bed of death, 
and while his mother’s soul was poured 
forth in earnest prayer for his continued 
life, her heart swelled with grateful thanks- 
giving for the sweet evidence he gave of a 
subdued and christian spirit, and she could 
say with true and cheerful submission, 
‘Not my will, but Thine be done, whether 
for life or death, for it is well with the 
child.’ 

Just at twilight one evening he awoke 
from a short slumber, and his eye sought 








his mother at his bed side. She leaned 
over him and softly pressed her lips to his 
forehead. ‘ Mother,’ he said faintly, ‘the 
doctor has given up all hope of my life, has 
he not?’ 

Nerving herself to calmness for his sake, 
she answered, ‘He thinks you very sick, 
Charley, but I cannot give up all hope. 
How can I part with you, my beloved ?’ 

‘ Mother,’ said he, as he took her hand 
in both his, and laid it on his breast, ‘I 
want while Iam able, to tell you how I 
feel, and I want you to know what you have 
done for me. I was a passionate, bad- 
tempered boy, and you know father 
He stopped. ‘ Mother, I should have been 
a ruined boy, but for you. I see it allnow 
plainly. You have saved me, mother. 
You have saved my soul. You have been 
my guide and comfort in life. You have 
taught me to meet even death and fear no 
evil, for you have shown me my sin, and 
taught me to repent of it, and love and 
trust the precious Saviour, who died that 
His blood might cleanse even my guilt. 
I feel that I can lie in His arms, sure that 
He has forgiven my sin, and washed my 
sinful soul white in His blood. How 
often have you told me He would do it if I 
asked Him, and I have asked Him con- 
stantly, and He will do it, He will not 
cast me off. Mother, when you think of 
me, be comforted, for you have led me _ to 
my Saviour, and I rejoice to go and be 
with Him forever.’ 

The next sun arose on the cold remains 
of what was so lately the active and happy 
Charles Arnold, and there was bitter grief 
in that dwelling, for very dear had the kind 
and loving brother been to them. The 
father was stunned—thunderstruck. Little 
had he expected such a grief as this, and 
he seemed utterly unable to endure it, or to 
believe it. How much he communed with 
his own heart of his ‘neglected duty to that 
departed boy, we know not, but dreadful 
was the anguish he endured, and the mo- 
ther had the joy to perceive that his manner 
afterwards was far more tender to his re- 
maining children, whom he seemed now for 
the first time, to realize he might not al- 
ways have with him, to be neglected and 
put aside, as a trouble and as a care, rather 
than as a precious gift, to be most carefully 
trained up for God. 

But all wondered at the perfect calmness 
of that afflicted mother. So devoted—so 
saint-like—it would seem that she was in 
constant and sweet communing with the 
redeemed spirit of her boy. No regret, no 
repining, escaped her lips, and many who 
knew how fondly she loved her children, 
and had feared that this sudden blow 
would almost overwhelm her, gazed with 
wonder at her perfect submission, her 
cheerful, touching tenderness of voice and 
speech. And though tears would at times 
flow, yet she would say in the midst of 
them, * These are not tears of grief but of 
joy, that my darling son is safe, and holy, 
and blessed forever. Tears of gratitude to 
God for His goodness.’ And when hours 
of sadness, and of longings for her absent 
one came, as they will come to the bereaved 
at times, a faint voice seemed to whisper 
in her ear, ‘Mother, you have saved me, 
you have saved my soul!’ And sweetest 
comfort came with that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten whisper from the dying bed of her pre- 
cious child, to sustain her in the darkest 
hour. 

Fathers! plead as you will, that you are 
full of care and labor to support your 
families. Say it over and over till you 





really believe it yousself, if you please, 
that when you come home tired at night, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











you cannot be crazed with the clatter of 
children’s tongues. You want to rest and 
be quiet. So you do, and so you should— 
but have you any right to be so perfectly 
worn out with business, that the voice of 
your child is irksome to you? Try, for 
once, a little pleasant, quiet, instructive, 
chat with him. Enter for a few moments 
into his feelings, and pursuits and thoughts 
—for that child has feelings that need 
cherishing tenderly, for your own future 
comfort. He has pursuits, and you are 
the one to talk with him about them, and 
kindly tell him which are right and useful, 
and which he would do better to let alone. 
He has thoughts, and who shall direct that 
mind aright which must think forever, if 
not the author of his being? Ask of his 
echool, and his playmates, and see if your 
own spirit is not rested and refreshed, and 
your heart warmed by this little effort to 
win the love and confidence, and delight 
the heart of this young immortal, who owes 
his entrance to this weary world to you, 
and whom you are under the most solemn 
obligations to strive to prepare to act well 
his part in it. Do not say this is his mo- 
ther’s business. Has the Bible laid any 
command upon mothers ?—Would it not 
seem that He who formed her heart, knew 
that she needed not to be told to labor, in 
season and out of season, for her beloved 
offspring? But to youis the strong com- 
mand, ‘ Fathers, provoke not your children 
to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord!’ 

Mothers, do you not reap a rich reward 
for curbing your own spirits, for every self- 
denial, for untiring devotion to the immor- 
tals given to your care, with souls to be 
saved orlost? Oh! neglect them not, lest 
conscience utter the fearful whisper, * Mo- 
ther, you might have saved that soul ! 








_—.. Moral Cales. 





ORIGINAL. 


PORTFOLIO—No. 14. 
By “AUNT FANNY.” 

The hues of a lovely spring morning 
fall softly and sweetly on the picture which 
lies before me, and gladly would I transfer 
to paper its freshness and its living light; 
but words can never convey to another 
mind the forms of beauty which linger in 
our own. 

I can only say it was one of those spring 
mornings, when the whole world is full of 
fragrance and overflowing life; when the 
blue sky above us seems more blue than it 
ever did before, and the young verdure 
greener, and the bird’s songs sweeter; a 
morning when our hearts, in spite of our- 
selves, throw off all anxiety and gloom, 
and go forth in love to every created thing : 
when a soft, sweet tenderness makes our 
eyes moist without sorrow, and a thrilling 
joy fills our heart, a joy too subtle for ex- 
pression even to those we confide in most. 

A dear friend had taken me out to ride, 
and we passed through streets made lovely 
by over-arching elms, and by fields fair with 
blossoming fruit-trees, but at length our 
course was directed to a holier and still 
sweeter spot, and we entered that enclosure 
so sacred to weeping hearts—the quiet 
grave-yard. ‘* How many tears have mois- 
tened this hallowed earth; how many 
breaking hearts bowed in agony over the 
mound which covered all that was dearest 
to them on earth; how many feet have 
turned wearily away to go into the turmoil 
of the world once more, when the aching 
soul was longing for a rest as noiseless and 
as perfect as the sleepers here enjoy!” 
Thus thought I, as we rode along one of 
the wide avenues. This enclosure was 
what a place should be, when our heart's 
beloved sleep—green, shaded,’ silent. 
Among many plots, flowers were smiling 
out on this bright spring morning, as 
serenely as if they understood their sacred 
mission, and knew they were cheering the 
mourner’s heart and speaking to it of God’s 
endless love. There is something most 

: touching in the presence of flowers in such 
a place; they watch faithfully, yet not in 
sadness, nor in gloom, by the departed 
dust, giving sweet evidence that the fairest 
and loveliest things are in true harmony 
with the saddest, though we too cften dis- 
sever and disunite them. 

The dust most sacred to my heart lies 
not in this pleasant ground, and my medi- 
tations therefore were not of my own per- 

~sanal. bereavements. But I stood beside 


THE 





the graves of those dear to others with | 
emotions scarcely less overpowering. 
There was one little plot almost as dear to 
my heart as if I had known the sleepers 
personally, for they had been very dear to 
those I loved, andI knew of their rare ex- 
cellence and loveliness. 

Twas a sweet spot, shaded by evergreen 
trees, through which the winds were 
breathing gently with a whispering mur- 
mur, as if bearing voices from the land of 
spirits. Within that small, green plot, 
there had been laid down to soft and gen- 
tle slumbers the fair child, with the sunny 
curls of infancy clustering around her little, 
loving face ; the sweet young girl, whose 
budding freshness was every hour expand- 
ing into more perfect loveliness; the man- 
ly form of the ardent youth, just on the 
threshold of life’s labors, whose warm and 
noble heart was beating high within him ; 
and one still more mature, yet scarcely 
past the boundary of youth, the cherished 
and beloved of many hearts—all, all lie 
sleeping here—a fair brotherhood, “‘ lovely, 
very lovely in their lives, and in their 
deaths not divided.” ‘Together they lie 
peacefully beneath the whispering shadows 
of the pines, and close beside them is a 
little grave, so small, so green, and beauti- 
ful, that one could hardly mourn that the 
little flower-bud had been laid in the 
Saviour’s bosom, before one chilling breath 
had touched it. 

I stood among these sleepers, and felt 
that I had never been in a sweeter spot of 
earthly ground. It was so sanctified by 
beautiful memories, by tender affection, by 
all that is dear and holy in the christian’s 
hope, that the very dust seemed instinct 
with revelations from a better world. I 
remembered with what heart-breakings, 
and crushing agonies, had each of these 
beloved ones been laid in that narrow bed. 
I knew that often father and mother, bro- 
ther and sister, had moistened this earth 
with tears—such tears as only they who 
have been thus bereaved can shed. How 
many struggling prayers for resignatioa 
and strength had gene up from here into 
the ear of Him who ‘doth not willingly 
afflict,” and how sweetly had here descended 
into the bleeding heart, that holy calm— 
that ‘* balm of Gilead,”’ which only broken 
christian hearts can know—It was sacred 
ground ! 

There were snow-drops opening their 
pure blossoms amid these graves, and upon 
one, lay a bouquet of lovely flowers now 
fading. Did he, the beloved one, know 
that the hand of maternal love had laid 
them upon his breast? Did he. hear her 
gentle step beside him? Did his soul re- 
spond as of old to every outgoing of a mo- 
ther’s love? Did it not? Must not those 
who “ have gone before’’ to a world where 
all is love, love even more tenderly and 
truly than ever they had done before? It 
must be so. The atmosphere of that celes- 
tial home cannot benumb the soul or turn 
to ice the living currents which flowed so 
purely through it here. All that was 
lovely here must be deepened and strength- 
ened there. 

Peace be within that hallowed enclosure! 
There shall the loved and mourned sleep 
on, till those who weep for them shall 
come and lie peacefully beside them; till 
the souls purified and sanctified by sorrow 
shall ascend, and one dear, unbroken 
family, they all shall live and love forever- 





Natural History. 








ORIGINAL. 
INSECTS.—NO. VII. 


THE DRAGON FLY. 


This is a very remarkable creature, being 
the largest of the insect inhabitants of our 


country. It has four wings which are 
nearly equal in size and are ofa gauzy lace 
like texture. The Dragon Fly is equally 
remarkable for its beautiful form, its won- 
derful rapidity of motion, and for its car- 
nivorous (that is eating or feeding upon 
flesh) habits, and on the last mentioned 
account it is among the most formidable 
tyrants of its class. It is perpetually chas- 
ing other insects and devouring them, 
which it can easily do as it is armed with 
tremendous sickle shaped jaws, and the 
strength and lightness ofits wings, (un- 
equalled by anything of human invention) 
enable it to fly in all directions, so that 





nothing can escape which it wishes to at- 
tack. 

One author, Leuwenhock, narrates a re- 
markable instance in which he was an eye- 
witness of the comparative capabilities of 
the Dragon-fly and the swallows, as re- 
lates to the perfection of their flight. The 
bird and the insect were both confined in 
a menagerie about a hundred feet long, 
and apparently their powers were fairly 
tested. ‘* Indeed,” says the author from 
whom the above is quoted, ‘‘such is the 
power of the long wings by which the 
Dragon-flies are distinguished, and such 
the force of the muscles whch move them, 
that they seem never to be wearied with 
flying. I have observed one ef them sail- 
ing for hourson a piece of water some- 
times to and fro, and sometimes wheeling 
from side to side, and all the while chasing, 
capturing, and devouring the various in- 
sects that came athwart its course, or driv- 
ing away its competitors—without ever 
seeming tired or inclined to alight.”” The 
ravages committed by these insects are now 
comparitively speaking trifling and insigni- 
ficant, but far otherwise would it be if they 
attained to larger growth, and still posses- 
sed the extraordinary power with which 
they are now so wonderfully gifted; in 
that case they would indeed become tyrants 
ofcreation, monsters fully adequate to de- 
stroy and exterminate from the face of the 
earth all that it contains of animal or vege- 
table life. 

Suppose, my little friends, that the Dra- 
gon-fly, the wasp or the beetle, were made 
as large as a tiger or an elephant,—cased 
in impenetrable armor, furnished with jaws 
strong enough to crush a solid tree, with 
wings capable of flight so rapid as to ren- 
der escape hopeless, what could resist such 
powerful destroyers, or how could the 
world support their ravages? Such is in 
reality the comparative strength of insects, 
owing to the immense power of their mus- 
cles. But God has said to them, * thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther,” therefore we 
have nothing to fear from them, and may 
admire their beauty, and glory in their 
strength as much as we please. 

I should like much, to tell you how these 
powerful muscles are formed, but cannot 
at present, I may at some future time. 

ESTELLE. 








Nurserp. 








ORIGINAL. 


FRANK AND NINA IN THE COUNTRY. 


What is more pleasant than a summer’s 
morning in the country? The air is soft 
and still. Scarcely a leaf moves on the 
trees ; but listen to the song of the robin, 
singing his loud clear notes in praise of the 
morning. Perhaps Ae is singing to his 
children, or perhaps he is so happy that he 
cannot help singing. The little twittering 
sparrow hops merrily about with his mate, 
the bee has commenced his labors, and the 
whole insect world are humming, buzzing, 
and chirping about us. 

All living things seem to rejoice in the 
‘‘outgoing of the morning.” The busy 
hen is in search of food, and the cock crows 
lustily to his neighbors. The patient cows 
slowly make their way to the distant pas- 
ture, while the trusty dog full of gladness, 
jumps and frolicks round his master. The 
morning sun shines on green fields and 
waving corn, and the cool breeze plays 
gently among the trees, and softly fans 
our cheek. The farmer is hard at work, 
and Frank, who with his little sister is 
spending a few weeks at the farm-house, 
has followed him out into the field to take 
his part in the haymaking. The grass has 
been cut down by the scythe, and spread 
out to dry. It must now be raked togeth- 
er, and put on to the cart, and Frank hav- 
ing worked as hard as the best of them, 
according to his ability, has earned, he 
thinks, sundry rides to the barn on top of 
the hay. And fun enough it is—that un- 
certain seat—so high up in the air, jolting 
over the stones in the field, and smelling the 
sweet hay—not sweeter than the breath 
of the oxen who bear him slowly and safely 
along. As it grows towards noon, our 
little ‘city farmer’’ is quite wearied out, 
and finding a large shady tree, he throws 
himself on the ground beneath it, and pres- 
ently is fast asleep. 

Nina, who for some time has missed her 
brother from the house, and tired herself 














































with in-door amusements, throws on her 
straw hat and chases out in the field to 
find him. She soon spies him out, and 
creeping softly along, with her arms full of 
the sweet hay, covers him up, so that he 
is quite hid from sight, and takes her turn 
on the hay-cart to and fro from the barn— 
till she thinks Frank has slept long enough. 
She then tries to wake him, but he is very 
sound. After various expedients she calls 
up Ponto, and makes him understand that 
Frank must not lie there any longer, and 
itis his duty to wake him up. Where- 
upon he sets up a furious barking and 
pulling at Frank’s jacket, till between his 
noise and Nina’s shouts of laughter poor 
Frank’s dreams of hay-making are getting 
disturbed. 
wondering how in the world he came to be 
sleeping such a hot day in a bed of hay! 


‘Ponto delighted with his success is licking 


his face, and jumping all over him, while 
Nina quietly suggests to him that it may 
not be disagreeable to him to know that 
the bell is ringing them in to dinner. 
ANNA HARTLEY. 
a 








HMlorality. 


THE SHIELD OF TWO COLORS. 
1 translation from the French, for the Youth's 
Companion. 








In the times of chivalry and paganism, 
one of the ancient Briton princes raised a 
statue to Victory, on a place where four 
routes met. The goddess held in herright 
hand a lance, and her left hand was lean- 
ing on a shield whose exterior surface was 
of gold and the interior of silver. On one 
side was this inscription written in the an- 
cient Briton language, “to the goddess 
always favorable ;” and on the other, “ for 
four successive victories gained on the 
Picts and the other inhabitants of the 
northern isles.”” It happened one day that 
two knights completely armed, one in 
a black armor, and the other in white ar 
mor, arrived at two opposite sides, near the 
statue, precisely in the same time; as they 
saw it for the first time, they stopped in 
order to read the inscriptions, and to ad- 
mire the beauty of the work. After having 
contemplated it for some time, ‘ This shieid 
is of gold,” cried the black knight. ‘Of 
gold,’ interrupted the white knight, who 
also attentively observed the opposite side; 
‘ifI have got eyes itis of silver.’ ‘Ido 
not know whether you have got eyes,’ re- 
plied the black knight, ‘ but if I have ever 
seen in my life a shield of gold, this is one.’ 
‘In truth,’ replied the other smilingly, ‘It 
is very probable that they would expose a 
shield of gold in a place so public. As for 
me, Iam only surprised that a shield of 
silver should not prove too strong a temp- 
tation for the devotion of certain persons 
who pass by this side, and the date am 
nounces that it has been here more than 
three years.’ The black knight -could not 
support the smile which accompanied this 
reflection, and grew so warm in the discus- 
sion, that it soon ended bya challenge. 
The knights immediately turned the bri- 
dles of their horses, and drew back enough 
to take room ; then, they couched the lance, 
and attacked one another with great fury. 
The shock was so violent on the part of 
both, that they immediately fell to the earth 
wounded and bruised with their fall, and 
remaining for some time senseless. A vel 
erable druid passing by found them in this 
situation. The druids were then physici 
ans as well as priests. This one carried 
with him a sovereign balm which he com 
posed himself, for he was skilful in the 
knowledge of all the medicinal plants which 
grew in the fields or forests. He staunch 
ed their blood, applied his balm to thelt 
wounds, and recalled them in some sort 
life. Assoonas he saw them a little 
covered he inquired the cause of their qual 
rel. ‘This man,’ cried the black knight 
‘pretended that the shield which you see ¥ 
of silver.’ ‘He maintains,’ replied th 
white knight, ‘ that it is a shield of gold; 
he then related all the circumstances of the 
affair. ‘Ah!’ said the druid-smiling, ‘ y 
are both right, and both wrong; if youhs 
both taken time to look at the opposit 
side of the shield as attentively as the oP 
which was first offered to your view, y 
wonld have avoided all this anger and th’ 
bloody struggle. It is however an exce 
lent lesson to learn from the disgrace whi’ 





you have suffered on this occasion. Pe 





He slowly opens his eyes, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








ao 
it me then to beseech you, in the name of 
] our gods, and particularly of this god- 
begs, never to take part in a dispute here- 

or without having well considered both 
‘des of the question.’ Ss. 
Great Barrington. 


WAIT A LITTLE. 


A friend of mine had a brood of six 
nickens of a valuable kind, which he priz- 
highly. One day he noticed that three | 
them were missing. Pretty thorough | 
sarch was made, but they were not to be | 
found. | 
Suspicion at length fixed on the cat; | 
and as soon as suspected there was proof | 
enough at hand to convict her. She had | 
been seen several times looking wishfully 
atthem. She had, even that day, been 
observed to spring towards one of the 
chickens. She must have killed them, for 
in what other way could their absence be 
accounted for? Poor puss at once received 
the sentence of death. ‘ But wait a little,’ 
said one; ‘it may yet be proved that she 
jsinnocent. They may be alive, or, if 
dead, possibly from some other cause.’ 
Most fortunately for poor puss, this advice 
washeeded. Just at night the lost chick- 
ens made their appearance, and all suspi- 
cion of foul play was removed. The old 
house cat has a good character again. 

‘How important the advice sometimes; 
wait a little; be not too certain. Your 
evil surmisings may all be groundless, or 
ifinjuiry has been received, it may have 
been unintentional, or if mischief has really 
been done, the guilt may have been attri- 
buted to the wrong person. Waita little. 
The evil may be in appearance only. Let 
not your suspicions harm any one. At 
least be sure and not kill the innocent. 

[ Watchman and Reflector. 
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SCOTTISH PERSEVERANCE. 


A person in the west of Scotland, who 
had engaged in the manufacture of a certain 
description of goods, then recently intro- 
duced into that part of the country, found 
it necessary, or conjectured it might be pro- 
fitable, to establish a permanent connection 
with some respectable mercantile house in 
London. With this design he packed up 
aquantity of goods, equipped himself for 
thejourney, and departed. He travelled 
on foot to the metropolis. Upon his arri- 
valhe made diligent inquiry as to those 
who were likely to prove his best custom- 
ets; and accordingly, proceeded to call 
upon one of the most opulent drapers, with 
whom he resolved to establish a regular 
correspondence. When Saunders entered 
the draper’s shop, he found it crowded with 
purchasers, and the clerks all bustling busi- 
ly at the back of the counter, handing out 
their respective wares to their respective 
customers. Saunders waited what he 
thought a reasonable length of time, then 
laiddown his pack, his bonnet and staff 
upon the counter, and inquired, in his 
broad Scotch dialect, for ‘the head o’ the 
hoose,’ One of the clerks asked what he 
wanted. The Scotchman’s answer was, as 
usual, a question: 

‘Want ye aught i’ my line, sir?’ 

‘No! was the prompt reply of the per- 
son interrogated, who accompanied his 
monosyllabic negative with a look of con- 
tempt for the mean appearance of the itine- 
rant Scotch merchant. 

‘Wull ye no take a look o’ the gudes, 
sir?’ was Saunders’ next query. 

‘No, not all; I have not time,’ replied 
the clerk. ’take them away—take them 
away.’ 

*Ye'll alblins (perhaps) find them worth 
your while; and I doubt na but ye’ll buy,’ 
said Saunders, as he coolly proceeded to 
untie and unstrip his burden. 

‘Go away—go away!’ was reiterated 
half a dozen times with great impatience ; 
- the persevering Scotchman still persis- 


‘Get along, you old Scotch fool!’ cried 
the clerk, completely out of temper, as he 
pushed the already exposed contents of the 
pack off the counter; ‘ get along.’ 

Saunders looked up in the individual’s 
face with a wide mouth and an enlarged 
pair of eyes, then looking down to his estate 
that lay scattered among his feet; looked 
Up again and exclaimed, 

‘And wull ye no really buy aught? But 


‘Get out of the shop, sir!’ was the per- 
emptory and angry conmand that followed 
his last appeal. 

Saunders, with great gravity and self- 
possession, said ‘* Are ye in earnest, frien, ?’ 

‘ Yes, certainly,’ was the reply; and that 
reply was succeeded by an equivocal proof 
of sincerity on the part of the person who 
mado it, when he picked up Saunders’ bon- 
net, and whirled it into the street. 

The cool Scotchman stalked deliberate- 
ly and gravely in quest of his Stewarton 
‘head-gear.’ After givingit two or three 
hearty slaps upon the wall without the 
door, he re-entered, very composedly wring- 
ing the moisture out of it, looked over to 
the person who had served him so, and 
said, with a genuine Scotch smile. 

‘Yon was but an ill-faured turn, man; 
ye’ll surely tak a look o’ the goods noo.’ 
The master-draper himself, who was 
standing all the while in the shop, admir- 
ing the patience and perseverance of the 
old man, and feeling a little compunction 
for the unceremonious manner in which he 
had been treated, examined the contents 
of the pack, found them to be articles he 
stood in need of, purchased them, ordered 
an additonal regular supply, and thus laid 
the foundation of an opulent mercantile 
house, that has now flourished for some 
generations.—Chambers’ Miscellany. 








Learning. 








MINERALS, PLANTS. 


Two family incidents show great results 
from little causes. Baron Cuvier, when a 
very little boy, was encouraged by his 
mother in collecting and delineating objects 
of nature—the study of minerals, plants, | 


Old George was a slave, and had been 
for nearly a hundred years. But the yoke 
had always rested lightly upon his 
shoulders. He was wont to say that he 
could remember nine masters, but not one 
stroke of the lash. To the end of his days 
he was as cheerful and happy as—like all 
his race—he was light-hearted in the be- 
ginning. ‘Not slothful in business” in 
the days of his strength, he was ‘ fervent 
in spirit” when health and strength had 
departed. It is true, he was old and sick 
—his only lot in life was endurance—he 
had nothing to look forward to but death 
—and many a philosopher, in his case, 
with manifold earthly resources, might 
have given up to fretfulness and repinings ; 
but here was the faith and patience of a 
saint. With the patriarch he would say, 
** All the days of my appointed time will I 
wait.” Andhe would add, with a counte- 
nance which brightened as he looked up- 
ward, “And then old George will go 
home.” Inthe mean time it was little 
that he seemed to desire, except some 
draughts from the wells of salvation. As 
longas he could hobble around with his 
staff, he would make his way to the plan- 
tation church, where the family and ser- 
vants were assembled weekly to hear the 
word of God. And when increasing sick- 
ness prevented even this, their minister 
spent many a pleasant half hour in the 
afternoon of the Sabbath, in explaining the 
Scriptures to those who would meet him 
in tne old man’s cabin. It was interesting 
to see the entire absorption of his mind 
during the exercises, and the deep rever- 
ence which he always manifested for the 
teachings of the Bible. For the last 
eleven years of his life, except of his own 
accord, he scarcely raised his hand to work. 





&c., aided by drawings. During these re- 
searches and discoveries made by this great 
man, he often referred to this material in- 


ces of his life, furnishing good reason to 


turalist and good man, are to be traced 
to the judicious treatment of one mother to 
a little son. 

About twenty years since, a little boy, 
in Western New York, entered with great 


other objects of nature. His parents soon 
coming to the conclusion that it was not 
safe to repress his spirit and his efforts, al- 
lotted to him’ a room, and shelves for stor- 
ing and arranging his collections, and by 
various modes encouraged this young ex- 
plorer of nature’s riches. His ardor and 
his intelligence pointed him outat the age of 
sixteen, for an assistant engineer on an 
important railroad route. By his skill, 
energy, and fidelity in the work assigned 
him, in this responsible undertaking, he 
was, in a short time, selected as the princi- 
pal for surveying one branch of the general 
route. At the age of seventeen he was 
employed as an assistant geologist for the 
State of New York. When that great 
work was completed, he was elected to a 
professor’s chair in a very extensive female 
Seminary in Albany. 

After holding that chair for several years, 
he resigned it for a visit to Germany, where 
he spent two years with Liebig, renowned 
for his researches and discoveries in animal 
and vegetable Chemistry. .On his return 
from Europe, he was elected to a professor’s 
chair in the Lawrence school of Science, in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. He now holds, 
atthe age of thirty-two, this important 
place in a institution designed to advance, 
in scientific investigations, the graduates 
of colleges and universities. He is profes- 
sor Horsford, son of Hon. Jeremiah Hors- 
ford, now of the New York delegation in 
Congress. It adds to the credit of this 
young and promising Professor, that during 
his whole course, his support came from his 
own efforts.—[ Ex. Paper. 





Religion. 








OLD GEORGE. 

“Hath not God chosen the poor of 
this world, rich in faith?’ The his- 
tory of one of these chosen ones has re- 
cently come under my notice, and I gather 





ye dinna ken; ye haena seen the gudes 
yet;’ and so saying he slowly gathered 
them up, and replaces them on the counter. 


up the few simple features it presents, as 
| illustrating the power of a Christian hope 
| in sustaining and rejoicing those who, in 
the humblest faith, repose upon it. 





cident, as one of the happiest circumstan- . 


believe that the vast services rendered to : 
science and to the world by this great na- ' 


energy into the collection of minerals and : 


His time, when he could do anything, was 


i spent in his mode of doing good. Many an 


‘admonition, homely indeed, but earnest 
and useful, did he give to those around 
him. Many a fervent prayer did he put 
up for others, not marked, perhaps, by 
graces of expression, but charged with the 
strong desires of a fervent heart. 

He died as he had lived, in faith and 
love. No clouds, for a moment darkened 
his hopes. Heaven was still his home, and 
death was only the way that led him 
thither. I could but rejoice when we laid 
him in the grave, that the pangs and de- 
formities which sin had caused, were now 
all \aid aside, and that the word of promise 
allowed us to believe that he was a _ glori- 
fied spiritin the presence of God. For if 
a simple, yet hearty, abiding faith and hea- 
venly mindedness constitute any prepara- 
tion for heaven, we may rest assured that 
old George has entered into the joys of 
his Lord.—n. [ Presbyterian. 


CHRIST SUFFICIENT. 


“TI am so disheartened Anna—I feel as 
if Ihave done wrong to cherish the least 
hope.” — 

** Done wrong to cherish hope, my dear 
Emily! What an idea! Why, God has 
made us to hope. We are always hoping, 
more or less, concerning all our interests, 
and it is evidently His will that we should. 
Why, your favorite poet says. 

‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast,’ 
and I am sure that the Bible commands us 
to hope in Christ. And in reference to 
your religious concerns, that is the only 
hope I have heard you express.” 

** But I am so sinful, Anna. My heart 
seems full of wrong feelings, and when I 
try to do right, my motives are often 
wrong.” 

“‘ But mother says we are not to look at 
our own hearts for comfort. She says we 
must examine ourselves so as to know our 
sins, and to try to uproot them. And the 
more we see of sin in our own hearts, the 
more must we go to Christ, and the more 
earnestly must we pray to Him for grace 
to subdue it. We are to look to Him for 
comfort, for religious enjoyment—not to 
ourselves. I was much impressed by the 
remark ina book I was reading a few days 
since, that if the Israelites who had been 
bitten by fiery serpents, had persisted in 
gazing at their own wounds, instead of the 
brazen serpent at which God directed them 
to look, they would never have been heal- 
ed. And you must look to Christ, dear 
Emily, just as the poor wounded Israelites 
looked at the brazen serpent. Then sin 
will lose more and more of its power over 
your heart.” 








*“You seem to see things so plainly, 
Emily, and my mind is so dark and con- 
fused.” 

*“You have heard so much discussion, 
dear, so much questioning of the most im- 
portant truths of religion, that it is no won- 
der your views are somewhat obscure. 
And then, you know, I am your senior by 
two years. And more thanall, my parents 
have most faithfully instructed me in the 
truths and principles of the Christian reli- 
gion. Before I was three years old, I dis- 
tinctly understood, not only from their 
words and prayers, but also from their ex- 
ample and deportment, that there was no- 
thing they so much wished as that I should 
become a disciple of Christ in the days of 
my childhood. I have most truly been 
trained in the way that I should go, and if 
I depart from it, great indeed must be my 
condemnation. But, my dear, Christ is 
sufficient for us both. We both need His 
grace every moment of our lives. We can 
neither of us do any good thing without 
Him. Let us read of Him, think of Him, 
pray to Him, cast all our cares upon Him, 
for He careth for us.” [ Reaper, 








Parental. 








“THE LITTLE ANTS!” 


‘Oh mother! do come here, and see 
what these wee little ants are doing!’ called 
out my children the other day. 

I went out and found them all gathered 
around an old post, watching intently some 
little creatures who were moving up and 
down upon it; and I soon became as much 
interested in watching them as the children 
themselves. 

At first we could not understand what 
the little ants were about. Myriads of 
them were crawling up the post, each one 
bearing a little white burden, much larger 
than himself. On looking at them closely, 
I discovered that these were little grubs, 
probably the young ones of the ants. 
There had been a hard rain and they have 
found their hole, at the foot of the post, an 
unsafe abiding place. So they had agreed 
to carry them all to the top of the post, 
where there was a wide deep crack, and de- 
posite them there. 

It was curious to see the little creatures 
work. There was a long uninterrupted 
line of them continually going up the post 
with their burdens, which as the children 
said, looked like little white feathers stick- 
ing up over their heads. Those who had 
deposited their burdens were hurrying 
down again as fast as they could run for 
more, and we noticed that they always ob- 
served the law of the road, and turned out 
for loaded teams. Sometimes a poor little 
ant would be toiling up with a load too 
heavy for him, and as sure as this was the 
case, there was always one of those return- 
ing empty, who was ready to stop and help 
the tired one with his load. 

There were some who neither travelled 
up or down the post, but remained about 
the crack and seemed to be engaged in 
storing away the burdens which the others 
had brought up. Not oneof them was idle 
for a moment; there was no quarrelling, 
no hesitation about what was to be done 
next, but each seemed to have his appointed 
work, and to spring to it cheerfully, and 
with the utmost zeal and activity; and as 
the sun went down, they seemed to run 
faster and work harder to get all their loads 
up before it was dark. 

The Bible says, ‘Go to the ant thov 
sluggard, and consider her ways and be 
wise.’ What lessons of instruction may we 
learn from the little ants? 

In the first place we are all placed in 
this world to be workers, and we all may 
have our appointed work, if we choose to 
find out what it is. 

Let us try then to find out ‘ what God 
would have us to-do.’ 

Let us do it cheerfully and readily. 

Let us do it with zeal and industry. 

Let us doit without quarrelling with the 
other workers of this great human family. 

Let us ever be ready to aid one who has 
the will but not the strength to perform all 
his work. 

Let us work while the day lasts, and to 
sum up all, let us follow the injunction, 
* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might,’ for ‘ the night cometh in 
which nc man can work.’—[ Penny Gaz. 
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Cditorial. 


NO. X. 


A GREAT CAUSE OF EVIL. 

You had better go to meeting, and let us 
go by ourselves, you will get no good by going 
with us,’ said Levi Strong, to a number of boys 
who were disposed to follow him and Simon 
Hill to a hamlet a mile or so distant from the 
village. There was a prayer meeting at the 
village school-house at that hour. 

‘ You do not want us to go with you,’ said 
one of the boys, ‘ you don’t care whether we 
get any good or not. Why don’t you go to the 
prayer meeting ” 

‘ Because I wish to go to the Forge: you are 
welcome to go with us, if you choose, I only 
tell you it will be better for you to go to the 
meeting, if I were like you, I should go to the 
meeting.’ 

The boys were impressed with the sincerity 
of his manner, and did not follow him, Some 
of them went to the meeting as he had advised. 
The meeting was a solemn one, for a revival 
of religion was in progress in the village. 

‘Why did you wish to have the boys go to 
meeting,’ said his companion to Levi, when 
they were by themselves, ‘ you don’t care any- 
thing about religion.’ 

‘I know [ don’t now,’ said Levi, ‘ but I was 
not always as bad as am now; andI was a 
great deal happier once than I am now.’ 

‘It is never too late to do well.’ 

‘So I have heard people say, but I don’t 
believe they have tried it. It is easy for those 
who have always done well to keep on doing 
well, but not so easy for such a hardened 
wretch as I am.’ 


‘How did you come to be so hardened ? 
were you born bad? 


‘I was not born worse than others, I suppose, 
and I had a great deal of care taken with me, 
when! was young. When I was of the age of 
those boys, I was better than any of them; 
and pretty much all my wickedness came from 
breaking the Sabbath. One Sabbath day, 

Sabbath {school was over, I concluded 
] would come home instead of going to meet- 
ing, I dont know how I came to do so, but so 
it was. On my way home, it occurred to me 
that my mother, who was detained from meet- 
ing by lameness, would censure me, so I re- 
solved to walk very slowly, so that I should not 
reach home much before the people should pass 
by from meeting. I had a small piece of 
woods to go through, in which there were 
some chesnut trees overhanging the road, 
underneath one, I found a ripe chesnut, and 
this led me to seek for others. My conscience 
smote me, but I thought I might look for ches- 
nuts on the ground in the road or near it, and 
not do anything very wrong. I found only 
one or two, but on looking up to the branches 
of the tree, I saw a great many chesnuts just 
ready to fall out. All that was necessary was 
to ascend the tree and shake the limbs, and 
numbers would fall. I debated the matter 
with myself a long time before I. could muster 
resolution enough to climb the tree. I at 
length did so, and kept on gathering chesnuts 
till I got my pockets full. I then went home, 
but had to go to the barn to empty my pockets 
before I went into the house, lest my mother 
should find out I had been breaking the Sab- 
bath. She saw me go to the barn and inquired 
the reason, and I felt obliged to tell her a lie. 
It was the first time I had ever wilfully broken 
the Sabbath or told my mother alie. But after 
J] made a beginning I went on rapidly. Ihave 
often tried to reform, but to no purpose, and I 


suppose I shall go on from bad to worse till 
my time is out.’ 


The poor fellow’s words proved true. He 
became intemperate, and was killed by the 
bursting of a gun which he had overloaded 


when under the stupifying iufluence of strong 
drink. 


He ascribed his ruin to the violations of the 
Sabbath, and there are thousands who have 
borne a similar testimony to the evils resulting 
from a neglect of the command to remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 








J. Ae 





PRAYER WITHOUT SUBMISSION. 
It is a difficult thing to make children under- 
stand the nature of faith, judging by myself 
when six years ofage. At that time the scar- 


let fever raged in our neighborhood; like a 
pestilence it walked amid thousands of happy 





families. Myself and a sister next in age were 
with our kind old aunts in the healthy country 
of Scotland, but accounts, (never to be forgot- 
ten) came by every mail of the fearful ravages 
of the fever—how the long grass was growing 
in the fair and well kept gardens, and awe and 
silence, or the sounds of grief, took the place 
of family mirth. Then came a letter announc- 
ing the death of our darling little sister Isabel- 
la, three years of age! I can never forget my 
feelings when told the melancholy news !— 
Struck with a first and heavy grief, I remem- 
ber running up stairs, and falling upon my 
knees beside the bed. I had been told God 
would answer prayer, would grant our requests 
—and fervently I prayed Him to bring our lit- 
tle sister to life again. 

That night I renewed the prayer and no one 
but God, from that period to the present day 
has ever known how every time a letter came 
from home I expected to hear that Isabella was 
again a member of the happy family circle. 
Night after night was the fruitless petition re- 
newed—till I began,to believe God did not al- 
ways hear prayer. Perhaps had I made some 
wiser head a confidant I should earlier learnt 


the,true nature of faith, and that the iight of 


revelation prevents the necessity of miracles 
being worked to insure belief. THE EXILE. 
Albemarle, Co. Va. 








Variety. 
LITTLE THINGS: A QUESTION. 

I lately met with a pious woman, whom | 
had not seen for thirty years. She was once 
under my pastorol care. Since her removal 
great have been her afflictions. Yet I was hap- 
py to hear of her a good report, and to find her 
conversation spiritual. In the course of con- 
versation she said, ‘I remember the first ques- 
tion you everasked me. I have never forgotten 
it. I think I was not more than six years old, 
when you called at my father’s house, and ask- 
ed me that question.” What was it? said I. 
‘It was, what is sin? Do you remember the 
answer ? ‘Sin is any want of conformity unto, 
or transgression of the law of God’ This act 
of asking a child a question was a little thing. 
ButI thank God for giving me grace u. put 
many questions to children. This lhe - been 
in the habit of doing through a pa-~- orate of 
many years. And I feel very desir 5 to say 
to,young ministers, Taik much wi « Little chil- 
dren. You know the Saviour s. 1, ‘ Feed my 
lambs, my little lambs. If you think yourselves 
not qualified for this little service, just begin 
with the next child you meet. You need not 
ask a religious question first; or begin conver- 
sation about religion first. You may begin 
even with smaller matters than a question in 
the catechism, or a passage of Scripture. But 
begin and do a little. I am sure that you will 
find the practice delightful and useful. Try it. 

[MM Y. Observer. 
—@———— 


USEFULNESS OF ONE TRACT. 


A few days since,a member of the Presby- 
terian Church called to make some inquiries 
about Oregon. As he rose to leave, a copy 
of a new tract was handed to him, which led 
him to remark that some years since one of 
our tracts came into his possession, entitled 
“The Christian’s Annual Directory through 
the whole Bible with tables for the reading 
for each day. Designed to induce young per- 
sons to adopt the practice of reading the whole 
Bible annually, and to pursue it through life. 
By T. Timpson.” This tract. No. 127 of the 
series of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, led his children to read the entire Bible 
several times. Who can estimate the results 
of that little tract sold for one cent? The 
multiplication of tracts and good books, so far 
from checking the reading of the Bible itself, 
directly promotes it. Good books, like good 
preachers, cause many to ‘search the Scrip- 
tures.” ‘This fact should also encourage us to 
persevere in the gratuitous distribution of 
tracts, personally and by colporteurs. We may 
not ascertain the result in this world, but we 
shall find, at the day of judgment, that the la- 
bor of those who are always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, Was not in vain in the Lord. 

[ Baptist Recorder. 
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THE GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 


A very little girl who often read the Bible, 
gave proof that she understood her obligation 
to obey its precepts. One day she came to her 
mother, much pleased, to show some fruit which 
had been given to her. The mother said the 
friend was very kind, and had given her a great 
many. Yes, said the child, very, indeed; and 
she gave me more than that, but I have given 
some away. The mother inquired to whom she 
had given them; when she answered, I gave 
them to a girl who pushes me off the path, and 
makes faces at me. On being asked why she 
gave them to her, she replied, ‘ Because I 
thought it would make her know that I wished 
to be kind to her, and she will not perhaps be 


| rude and unkind to me again.’ How admirably 
| did she then obey the command to overcome 
evil with good. A tear stood in the eye of 

little Charles, and he promised his mother to 
| try and do so too. Will my little readers, 
under similar circumstances, ‘go and do like- 
wise.’ 
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“YOU WILL FAIL IF YOU TRY IT’ 


‘You will fail if you try it,” said a friend to 
) his neighbor, who was contemplating the ac- 
complishment of some important object. ‘I 
shall certainly fail if I don’t try. replied that 
neighbor. How true was the answer. In how 
many instances is its application most solemn 
and startling. The sinner will certainly fail of 
heaven if hedoes not try to be saved. The 
great commission of Jesus Christ will fail to be 
executed if the church does not try to execute 
it. What was ever obtained by zot trying. 
Try, then, if you may, for worthy objects, and 
fail if you must in trying. 
| Watchman and Reflector. 


—_——-——-— 


FEELING BADLY. 


If any thing in the world inakes a man feel 
badly, except pinching his fingers in the crack 
of a door, it is nnquestionably a quarrel. No 
man ever fails to think less of himself’ after 
than he did before—it degrades him in the eyes 
of others ; and what is worse blunts his sensi- 
bility on the one hand, and increases the power 
and passionate irritability on the other. The 
truth is, the more peaceably and quietly we all 
get on the better—the better for us, the better 
for our neighbors. In nine cases out of ten, 
the wisest course is, if a man cheats you to 
quit dealing with him; if he he abusive, quit 
his company ; if he slanders you, take care to 
live so that nobody will believe hin. No mat- 
ter who he is, or how he misuses you—the 
wisest way is just to let him alone; for there 
is nothing better than this cool, calm quiet way 
of dealing with the wrongs we meet with. 


———<r»—-———_ 


ART OF FLOATING. 


Any human being who will have the pres- 
ence of mind to clasp his hands behind the 
back, and turn his face towards the zenith, 
may float at ease and in perfect safety, in tole- 
rable still water, aye, and sleep there, no matter 
how long. If, not knowing how to swim, you 
would escape from drowning, when you find 
yourselfin deep water, you have only to con- 
sider yourself an empty pitcher ; let your mouth 
and nose, and not the top part of your heavy 
head, be the highest part of you, and you are 
safe; but, thrust up one of your bony hands, 
and down you go—turning up the handle tips 
ever the pitcher. Having the happiness to pre- 
vent one or two drownings, by this simple in- 
struction, we publish it for the benefit of all 
who love aquatic sports or dread them. 

——— >_> 


PHILOSOPHY AND EIFE. 


A philosopher and a sailor found themselves 
by chance, in the same ship. The philosopher 
asked his companion if he had ever studied Lo- 
gic. The other acknowledged himself unac- 
quainted even with the term. ‘ Alas! then,’ 
said the philosopher, ‘ half of your life has been 
buried in ignorance.’ Soon after a violent 
storm arose. ‘ Have you ever learned to swim 2” 
inquired the sailor. The philosopher had not. 
‘Alas! then,’ said the sailor in his turn, ‘all 
your life will be lost in an ocean of water.’— 
The logician saw, too late, the difference be- 
tween philosophy and life. 


——_»——_——_ 


ASKING TOO MUCH. 


A young couple were sitting together in a 
romantic spot, with birds and flowers about 
them, when the following dialogue ensued ; 

‘ My dear, if the sacrifice of my life would 
please thee, gladly would I lay it at thy feet,’ 

‘Oh, sir, youw’re too kind! But it just re- 
minds me that I wish you to stop using tobacco.’ 

‘Can't think of it. It’s a habit to which I 
am wedded.’ 

‘Very well, sir, since this is the way you lay 
down your life for me, and as you are already 
wedded to tobacco, I’ll take good care that you 
are never wedded to me, as it would be bigamy.’ 
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GREY HAIRS. 

A person meeting an old man with silver 
hairs, and a very black, bushy beard, asked him 
‘how it happened that his beard was not so 
grey as the hair of his head ?—‘ Because,’ 
said the old gentleman, ‘it is twenty years 
younger.’ + 


NUTS. 


A loquacious tailor having asked a Quaker 
in what fashion he would be measured. ‘In 
silence,’ was the solmn reply. 

There is a firm in St. Louis bearing the name 
of Grinn and Barrett. 


Take care boys.—A son of Mr. E. R. Rich, 
South Boston, while playing upon a fence, fell 
to the ground, breaking his arm in two places. 

One day last week, three brothers—all boys, 
and living in Buffalo—went into an orchard and 
ate freely of unripe apples. The next morning 
they all lay dead ina room together, having 
been attacked with cholera in its most virulent 
form. 
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LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD. 


Little Red Ridin Hgood—wonderful story ! 
Fifty years back t’was the themaof the on 
Of nurses and wondering infants the lory. 1 
Long before steam-boats and railroads had co 
How well I remember dear grandmamma tellin 
All the long story with eloquent grace, 
And when the wolf had just knocked at , 
dwelling, 7 
My heart with deep interest patted apace, 











And when the great monster with greedy | 
tention, 

Snapped the poor grandmother up in the be, 

No song you could sing, no tale you could pm 


tion 
Would put the catastrophe out of my head, 


The books for the young are quite different py 
A little more strictly adhering to truth, 
But | cannot forget how my bosom would gor 
At Little Red Riding Hood, told in my you, 
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THE HOURS. 
The hours are viewless angels, 
That still go gliding by, 
And bear each minute’s record up 
To Him who sits on high. 


And we, who walk among them, 
As one by one departs, 

See not that they are hovering 
For ever round our hearts. 


Like summer bees, that hover 
Around the idle flowers, 

They gather ev y act and thought, 
Those vie _ss angel-hours. 


The a orthe nectar 
- heart’s deep flower-cups yield; 
A sample still they gather swift, 
And leave us in the field. 


And some flit by on pinions 
Of joyous gold and blue, 

And some flag on with drooping wings 
Of sorrow’s darker hue. 


But still they steal the record, 
And bear it far away ; 

Their mission flight, by day or night, 
No magic power can stay. 


And as we speed each minute 
Which God te us hath given, 

The deeds are known before his throne, 
The tale is told in heaven. 


These bee-like hours we see not, 
Nor hear their noiseless wings ; 

We only feel too oft when flown, 
That they have left their stings. 


So teach me, heavenly Father, 
To meet each flying hour, 

That as they go they may not show 
My heart a poison-flower. 


So, when death brings its shadows, 
The hours that linger last 

Shall bear my hopes on angel’s wings, 
Unfettered by the past. 








A SUNBEAM AND A SHADOW. 


I hear a shout of merriment, 
A laughing boy Isee; 

Two little feet the carpet press, 
And bring the child to me. 


Two little arms are round my neck, 
Two feet upon my knee ; 

How falls the kisses on my cheek, 
How sweet they are to me! 


That merry shout no more I hear, 
No laughing child I see, 

No little arms around my neck, 
No feet upon my knee. 

No kisses drop upon my cheek, 
Those lips are sealed to me; 

Dear Lord, how could I give him up 
To any but to thee! 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Ponusnen weexur, ny Naruarans Wit 











Terms of the Youth’s Companion. 
A single copy, $1 a year in advance. 


Six copies for $5“ - 24 
25 copies, 80 cents per copy * ° 
50 do. 75 do. = 73 
100 do. 50 do. « « as 


Postage.—In the County where printed, news 
papers go free; weekly papers weighing no 
over an ounce and a half, (as is the case with 
the Youth’s Companion,) to any part of the 
United States, 26 cents per year, and in the 
State where printed, 13 cents per year, paid in 
advance at the office of delivery. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXV. 

Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,29 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 
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